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INTRODUCTION 


In  most  countries  the  opening  of  easier  communica- 
tions has  tended  to  unite  neighbours,  but  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  the  chief  cause  of  recent  wars  has  been  the 
attempt  to  control  the  lines  of  communication.  In  the 
Balkans  the  mountain  ranges  are  as  much  of  a  jumble 
as  the  people  who  live  among  them.  So,  that  in 
studying  the  map  one  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
only  one  little  valley,  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea,  through  which  it  has  been  found  practicable  to 
build  a  railway  to  connect  Central  Europe  with 
vSalonika  and  Constantinople.  There  is  literally  no  other 
way  for  a  railway  to  pass.  We  are  referring  to  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  which  meets  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Vardar,  and  thus  furnishes  a  good  route  to  Salonika. 
The  Morava  valley  also  at  Nish  meets  that  of  its  tribu- 
tary the  Nishava,  which  in  turn  through  Pirot  and  Sophia 
makes  it  easy  to  reach  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  thus 
making  the  railway  to  Constantinople  possible. 

The  Morava  empties  into  the  Danube  at  Semendria. 
This  is  the  very  heart  of  Serbia  and  the  people  living 
there  are  the  purest  of  Serbs.  Take  this  vital  part  away 
and  you  destroy  the  nation. 

These  geographical  reasons  explain  the  desire  of  the 
Central  Powers  and  their  satellite  Bulgaria  to  hold  the 


Morava  valley  and  thus  to  destroy  Serbia.  Many  of  the 
reasons  why  America  and  the  Allies  should  deem  the 
Serbian  people  worthy  of  being  saved  are  well  shown  in 
Mr.  Gale's  article.  Their  valour  has  been  proved  by  the 
Story  of  their  heroic  conduct  in  this  war.  Their  right  to 
live  need  not  be  told — all  freedom  loving  people  will 
understand. 

Some  may  ask — do  not  the  Bulgarians  deserve  some 
American  sympathy?  They  are  physically  strong  and 
hard  working ;  they,  too,  are  brave — but  they  are  the  soul 
of  treachery.  In  the  second  Balkan  war  they  turned  on 
the  Serbs  and  Greeks,  their  Allies  of  the  day  before,  and 
who  had  gallantly  helped  them  to  overcome  the  Turks. 
They  betrayed  Russia  who  had  at  the  cost  of  much  blood 
and  treasure  given  them  freedom.  They  also  betrayed 
their  English  friends  who  had  mistakenly  given  them  so 
much  help  and  sympathy.  Bulgaria  has  a  short  history 
but  it  contains  more  treachery  than  can  be  found  in  the 
history  of  almost  any  other  people.  Yet  were  we  able  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and  forgive  and  forget  these  many 
betrayals,  have  these  Bulgars  such  other  qualities  that 
we  should  deem  them  worthy  of  our  sympathy?  We 
fear  not.  They  have  no  record  of  struggles  against 
Turkish  slavery  during  the  dark  period  of  Turkish  rule, 
when  the  Serbs  were  ever  rising  and  thus  protesting, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  against  injustice. 
They  have  no  ballads  as  have  the  Serbs  to  recall  past 
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deeds  of  glory.  They  have  no  culture.  They  have 
scheming  politicians.  They  have  good  generals  after 
the  German  kind.  They  have  crafty  merchants  and  hard 
working  peasants,  but  no  poets,  no  artists,  no  men  of 
letters.  Their  cruelty  the  two  Balkan  wars  proved  con- 
clusively, and  their  conduct  to  the  Serbs,  whom  they 
now  rule  for  Berlin  and  Vienna,  show  how  ruthless  they 
are  and  can  be. 

Shall  we  in  America  allow  these  Bulgars  to  keep  the 
Morava  valley  and  destroy  our  brave  allies  the  Serbs? 
In  doing  this  we  would  also  be  sealing  the  doom  of  all 
the  subject  races  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  leave 
Turkey,  an  outpost  of  Berlin,  to  threaten  Asia  and 
Africa ;  to  menace  England  in  India  and  Egypt,  and  Italy 
and  France  in  North  Africa. 

No,  we  must  for  our  own  sake  see  to  it  that  Serbia  is 
fully  restored,  and  Bulgaria  forced  to  retire  to  her  old 
frontiers.  The  making  of  Italy  aroused  all  freedom 
loving  people  of  the  generation  before  us,  and  the  Jugo- 
slav question  to-day  resembles  the  Italian  question  of 
the  last  century  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  Then,  as 
now,  Austria  stood  in  the  path  of  freedom.  That 
anachronism  of  a  state  existing  solely  for  a  ruling  family, 
to  the  detriment  of  most  of  the  people  in  it,  should  receive 
scant  sympathy  from  America.  We  must  break  up  the 
empire  of  the  Hapsburgs  in  the  interest  of  Democracy 
and  free  its  peoples.    In  doing  this  we  shall  help  to  create 
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the  greater  Serbia  which  all  Jugo-Slavs  long  for;  we 
must  free  the  Czechs  and  also  give  back  to  Roumania  the 
lands  that  should  be  hers,  and  to  Italy  the  valleys  whence 
she  is  threatened,  but  wherein  still  dwell  peasants  like 
those  of  Italy,  who  speak  Ladin,  a  tongue  almost  similar 
to  that  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  later  days  of  the 
Roman  Republic. 

We  trust  that  the  weight  of  America  will  insure  not 
only  the  restoration  of  Serbia  after  the  war,  but  the  gift 
of  freedom  to  all  the  Jugo-Slavs,  so  that  we  may  see 
under  gallant  King  Peter  a  new  Serbia  arise  from  the 
ruin  and  desolation  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Gale  in  his  article  is  doing  a  most  useful  thing  in 
bringing  home  to  Americans  the  charming  qualities  of 
the  people  of  Serbia,  which  are  so  little  known  and 
appreciated  here.  We  are  sure  that  all  those  who  read 
Mr.  Gale's  article  will  not  only  enjoy  it,  but  learn  some- 
thing useful  from  it  about  our  brave  allies  the  Serbs, 
but  that  like  Oliver  Twist,  they  will  ask  for  more  of  the 
same  sort. 

Serbian  Relief  Committee  of  America. 
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The  Serbian  and  His  Country 

BY 

ALLAN  MURRAY  GALE 


The  importance  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  matters  in  the  Balkans  grows  every  day  more 
evident,  and  it  is  a  good  time  for  the  average  man  to 
brush  up  what  he  knows  about  Serbia. 

We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  bravery  of  the 
Serbians,  of  their  tremendous  losses  and  their  inde- 
scribable sufferings ;  they  are  matters  of  common  knowl- 
edge. But  when  the  peace  for  which  we  fight  is  won,  it 
must  carry  with  it  justice  for  the  Serb  and  his  kith  and 
kin,  the  Southern  Slavs,  who  are  held  to  unwilling  al- 
legiance by  the  fear  of  the  sword.  If  it  does  not  do  that 
it  will  not  be  the  peace  .with  justice  for  which  the  world 
is  pouring  out  its  blood  and  treasure.  Serbia  is  a  small 
country,  but  because  of  its  geographical  position,  com- 
manding the  gateway  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and 
because  it  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  whole  Southern 
Slav  movement,  the  Moses  to  whom  millions  of  its  broth- 
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ers  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  Austria-Hungary,  look, 
to  lead  them  out  of  bondage,  the  question  of  "what  is  to 
be  done  about  Servia ■?"  will  loom  large  from  the  moment 
that  terms  of  peace  come  under  serious  discussion. 

The  late  Lord  Cromer,  statesman  and  acknowledged 
authority  upon  the  Balkans  and  the  Eastern  question,  did 
not  hesitate  to  say,  in  effect,  that,  if  the  Central  Powers 
won  in  the  Balkans,  no  matter  what  they  lost  elsewhere, 
they  would  win  the  one  essential  thing  they  fought  for— 
a  broad,  straight  road  to  world  domination.  "Der  Drang 
nach  Osten"  carried  no  uncertain  meaning  to  German 
ears  and  led  to  no  vague  goal.  The  end  held  clearly  in 
view  was  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and,  hence,  the  domina- 
tion of  Europe,  and  the  world,  and  in  the  arrogance  oi 
his  imagined  irresistible  strength  the  Teuton  made  small 
pretence  of  concealment.  Serbia  blocked  the  way.  She 
has  been  well-nigh  torn  limb  from  limb,  but  she  still 
blocks  the  way.  Now  it  is  for  her  allies,  who  owe  her  an 
immeasurable  debt  of  gratitude,  to  see  that  a  restored  and 
strengthened  Serbia  shall  continue  to  block  it  henceforth 
for  all  time. 

The  whole  of  Serbia  has  been  overrun  by  the  Central 
Powers  and  Bulgaria.  It  has  been  harried  in  a  way  before 
unknown  to  civilized  warfare.    German  "Kultur",  Aus- 
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tro-Hungarian  hatred  and  Bulgarian  savagery  have 
worked  their  will  upon  it  without  let  or  hindrance  and 
nothing  has  been  left  undone  that  would  stamp  out  the 
people  as  a  nation,  or,  failing  that,  make  their  country 
uninhabitable  to  them  in  case  of  their  survival  and  return. 
Fruit  trees  have  been  hacked  down,  land  made  uncul- 
tivatable  whenever  possible,  agricultural  implements  and 
household  utensils  carted  away  or  destroyed,  and  as  clean 
a  sweep  made  as  highly  cultivated  efficiency  could  com- 
pass. 

The  reconstruction  of  Serbia  will  be  a  tremendous  and 
costly  task.  Democracy  owes  its  life  as  surely  to  Serbia 
as  to  Belgium,  and  we  of  the  greatest  Democracy  the 
world  has  yet  seen  will  shoulder  our  share,  and  more,  if 
need  be,  cheerfully  and  ungrudgingly.  But  a  burden  is  a 
burden,  and  it  serves  to  lighten  it  to  reflect  that  those  for 
whose  sake  it  is  born  are  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the 
effort. 

What  sort  of  people  are  these  heroes  of  the  Balkans, 
for  whom  we  shall  take  up  the  burden,  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life  ?  These  men  who  five  hundred  years  ago 
were  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against  the  Turk,  and 
but  yesterday  the  bulwark  of  Democracy  against  Autoc- 
racy ? 
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A  few  of  us  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  some  charm- 
ing Serbian  friends,  but  the  average  man's  knowledge 
rests  upon  the  written  word  of  the  occasional  traveler. 
In  reading  what  the  traveler  has  to  say  there  is,  however, 
something  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Even  before  the  war 
Serbia  was  an  isolated  land,  practically  without  direct 
intercourse  with  the  western  world.  The  traveler  almost 
necessarily  approached  it  through  Austro-Hungary  and 
inevitably  reached  it  well  warned  against  the  treacher- 
ous and  deceitful  character  of  the  semi-barbarous  inhab- 
itants among  whom  he  was  rashly  to  risk  life  and  fortune. 
Austria  has  hated  Serbia  with  a  bitter  hatred  for  genera- 
tions, as  well  it  might,  for  Serbia  not  only  barred  the  way 
to  the  realization  of  Austria's  dearest  dream  of  adding 
the  whole  of  the  Balkans  to  her  domains,  but  the  ex- 
ample and  ideals  of  the  peasant  kingdom  were  the  inspira- 
tion of  hopes  of  liberty  and  independence  among  Austria's 
great  Slav  population  that  Austria  in  vain  tried  to  crush 
out  with  an  iron  hand. 

It  is  the  thought  of  Serbia  and  what  she  stands  for  that 
has  kept  alive  those  hopes  in  spite  of  Austria's  every 
effort. 

Monsieur  Muzet's  book  on  the  Balkans  is  often  quoted, 
and  his  characterization  of  the  Serbians  carries  more 
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weight  than  that  of  many  birds  of  passage.  Monsieur 
Muzet's  profession  took  him  into  the  Balkans,  and  in 
carrying  out  his  work  there  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
whole  country  and  its  peoples  that  makes  him  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  the  subject. 

"The  Serbian/'  he  writes,  "is  immoderately  proud,  his 
self-confidence  is  great,  and  he  loves  his  country,  his  land, 
his  field,  with  all  the  just  pride  of  one  whose  people 
through  long  centuries  has  shed  its  blood  to  win  inde- 
pendence. *  *  *  Before  my  arrival  in  Serbia  I  had 
been  told,  'Do  not  trust  the  peasantry ;  they  are  deceitful 
and  untruthful/  This  charge  is  false.  In  the  mining 
operations  that  I  directed,  I  was  always  satisfied  with 
them;  I  found  them,  generally  speaking,  conscientious, 
hard  working  and  honest.  If  you  know  how  to  win  their 
confidence  you  will  have  no  more  trustworthy  or  devoted 
aids." 

The  casual  traveler  has  dwelt  rather  contemptuously 
on  the  laziness  of  the  Serb,  on  his  contentment  with  the 
slow  and  primitive  ways  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his  lack 
of  desire  to  advance  himself  in  the  material  ways  that 
had  come  to  mean  so  much  to  the  western  world.  The 
sportsman  and  the  athlete,  too,  found  him  strangely  in- 
different to  the  claims  of  sport  and  athletics,  a  woeful 
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backslider  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  physical  fitness. 
They  no  doubt  had  some  reason  for  their  discontent,  but 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years  have  amply  proven  that 
those  faults,  if  they  existed,  were  barely  skin  deep.  The 
Serbian  has  shown  himself  a  strong  and  gallant  man, 
worthy  in  all  respects  of  the  admiration  of  the  fittest 
sportsman,  athlete  or  soldier  that  ever  lived.  Such  critics 
find  the  ground  as  cleanly  cut  away  from  under  them  as 
do  the  supercilious  gentlemen  who  a  few  short  years  ago 
saw  in  the  modern  Frenchman  only  brilliant  decadence. 

Another  charge  advanced  against  the  Serbian  was  that 
he  often  showed  an  unreasoning  distrust  and  suspicion  of 
the  stranger  that  led  him,  in  his  dealings  with  him,  to  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  actual  treachery. 

M.  Muzet  also  touches  on  that  point.    He  observes : 
"When  they  show  distrust  of  a  stranger,  it  is  because 

the  latter  has  tried  to  impose  upon  them.    I  have  noted 

this  more  than  once." 

That  the  Serb  was  slow  to  give  his  confidence  to  the 
stranger,  that  he  kept  his  guard  raised,  ready  to  strike,  and 
strike  first,  or,  if  need  be,  to  fight  fire  with  fire,  was  the 
result  of  bitter  experience  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
strangers  who  came  within  his  gates. 
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Teuton,  Magyar,  Russian  and  Turk,  each  brought  an 
axe  to  grind  and  was  utterly  without  scruple  in  the  grind- 
ing. Perhaps  we,  ourselves,  in  the  future  shall  be  less 
ready  to  give  our  confidence  to  strangers. 

The  strongest  indictment,  however,  that  is  brought 
against  the  character  of  the  Serbian  is  based  on  the  turbu- 
lent history  of  his  people  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  turbulence,  the  blood  and  the  black  spots  of  treachery 
in  that  history  can  in  no  wise  be  denied;  but  it  is  confi- 
dently submitted  that  the  history  of  Serbia  from  1804, 
when  the  struggle  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  began, 
until  King  Peter  ascended  the  throne  in  1903,  records  no 
more  turbulence  or  blood  or  treachery  than  does  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  strong  people  during  a  like  period  of 
transition.  The  rebirth  of  the  Serbian  people,  and  the 
moulding  of  themselves  into  a  nation,  came  late  in  history, 
but  the  turbulence  and  the  treacheries  attending  the 
process  were  inherent,  not  in  the  nature  of  the  people,  but 
in  the  phase  of  national  development  through  which  they 
were  passing.  They  no  more  constitute  a  true  index  to 
Serbian  character  than  do  the  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  constitute  a  true  index  to  French  character. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  by  those  who  have 
met  the  Serb  under  his  own  roof  tree,  that  he  is  a  simple, 
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kindly  soul,  extremely  hospitable  and  naturally  of  a  lively 
temperament.  Music  and  dancing  are  his  delight,  and 
poetry  in  the  form  of  heroic  ballads,  and  epics  chanted  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  "gusla"  is  as  the  breath  of  his 
nostrils.  Every  Serb  is  at  heart  a  poet;  it  is  his  poetry 
that  has  kept  his  soul  alive  through  the  "dark  ages"  of 
his  people.  For  a  parallel  to  the  place  it  holds  in  his  daily 
life  one  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
when,  in  every  household  and  public  gathering,  the  rolling 
verse  of  Homer  was  chanted  to  the  accompaniment  of 
the  lyre. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  epics  of  Homer  furnished  the 
ideals  and  moulded  the  characters  of  the  Greeks  of  old 
do  the  noble  songs  of  Serbia  today  furnish  the  ideals  and 
mould  the  private  and  national  life  of  her  sons. 

"The  house  where  the  gusla  is  not  heard,"  says  the 
Serbian  proverb,  "is  dead,  as  well  as  the  people  in  it". 

The  average  man  can  very  easily  assure  himself  that 
the  Serbian  is  very  far  from  being  the  turbulent  swash- 
buckler the  Central  Powers  would  have  us  believe,  whose 
plottings  against  the  peace  of  his  neighbors  has  plunged 
the  world  into  war.  His  real  fault,  from  the  Teutonic 
point  of  view,  has  lain  in  his  intense  love  of  his  country, 
of  his  race,  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  that,  whatever  the 
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odds,  he  has  never  been  too  proud,  or  too  lazy,  or  too 
crushed  to  fight  for  them. 

"Yea,  so  long  as  a  babe  shall  be  born, 
Or  there  resteth  a  man  in  the  land." 

Another  side  of  the  question  that  interests  the  American 
business  man  is,  How  far  will  a  restored  and  enlarged 
Serbia  be  able  to  repay  the  world  in  a  material  way  for 
the  outlay  made, — on  which  side  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  will  the  balance  ultimately  stand?  The  country 
has  never  been  a  great  producer  of  wealth,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  rather  general  idea  among  us  that  its  re- 
sources are  small  and  must  remain  so  on  account  of  its 
mountainous  nature.  Now,  it  is  true  that  Serbia  has  not 
added  much  to  the  world's  wealth  in  the  last  hundred 
years,  but  she  could  not  have  done  so,  however  great  her 
natural  resources.  She  has  had  small  leisure  for  devel- 
oping the  "arts  of  Peace" ;  she  has  been  too  busy  fighting 
for  her  life,  both  against  internal  and  external  foes. 
Nevertheless,  during  her  short  periods  of  rest  she  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  the  face  of  tremendous 
obstacles. 

The  greatest  of  these  obstacles  has  been  the  greed,  on 
one  side,  and  the  determined  and  systematic  opposition, 
for  political  reasons,  on  the  other,  of  those  upon  whom, 
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for  geographical  reasons,  her  economic  advance  was 
mainly  dependent, — and  the  want  of  capital.  It  is  also 
true  that  Serbia  is  a  mountainous  country,  but  it  is  quite 
untrue  that  she  is  lacking  in  natural  resources.  The 
greater  part  of  the  country  is  high  and  extremely  fertile 
plateau,  the  climate  is  excellent  and  favorable  to  agri- 
culture, her  great  food  crop  is,  as  with  us,  maize,  but  she 
also  exports  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  rye,  together  with 
plums  in  the  form  of  prunes.  In  addition,  Serbia  has 
always  been  a  great  swine-growing  country,  and  her  cattle 
are  of  good  grade  and  quality.  Tobacco,  flax,  hemp  and 
sugar  beet  she  has  already  produced  in  exportable  quanti- 
ties, and,  given  access  to  the  sea,  with  a  square  deal  in  the 
marketing  of  her  products,  she  is  fully  capable  of  taking 
her  place  among  the  prosperous  agricultural  nations. 

Another  source  of  future  wealth  lies  in  extensive  for- 
ests. She  has  millions  of  acres  of  untouched  forest  tim- 
ber, and  nearly  as  an  abundant  supply  of  "white  coal"  as 
Switzerland  in  her  waterfalls  and  mountain  rivers.  Black 
coal  also  is  found.  In  1910  there  were  fourteen  mines  in 
operation,  with  an  approximate  output  for  that  year  of 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  anthracite,  seventeen  thousand  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  and  about  eight  thousand  tons  of  lig- 
nite.   By  1914  eight  more  mines  had  been  opened,  and 
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although  the  full  extent  of  the  coal  fields  has  not  been 
determined  the  borings  made  give  reason  to  believe  that 
the  deposit  of  anthracite,  bituminous  coal  and  lignite  are 
important.  The  greatest  riches  of  Serbia,  however,  will 
probably  be  found  to  lie  in  minerals.  From  time  immemo- 
rial, though  the  ground  in  modern  days  has  hardly  been 
more  than  scratched,  Serbia  has  been  known  to  be  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  iron,  copper,  zinc  and  lead.  The  copper 
mined  at  Mayden-Pek  is  of  extremely  high  grade  and  the 
mine  itself  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Looked  at  from  a  strictly  business  point  of  view,  then,  in 
the  long  run,  the  investment  in  Serbia's  future  is  likely  to 
prove  something  more  than  a  fair  risk. 

The  dream  of  Serbia  and  of  all  the  Southern  Slavs  is 
the  formation  of  a  democratic  kingdom,  with  Serbia  at 
its  head,  which  shall  unite  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes 
into  one  homogeneous  nation.  They  do  not  want  an  inch 
of  territory  which  can  fairly  be  shown  to  belong  to  others, 
but  they  do  ask  for  the  lands  that  have  been  theirs  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years,  and  that  none  of  their  race 
shall  be  forced  to  remain  under  foreign  rule  for  "strategic 
reasons'',  or  because  they  are  a  negligible  quantity,  from 
the  diplomatic  standpoint.  They  stand  squarely  upon  the 
principle  of  "Government  with  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned.'' IK 


That  is  what  the  United  States  has  stood  firm  for  from 
the  beginning,  and  is  essentially  what  the  Allies  are  now 
fighting  for.  When  peace  comes,  the  dream  of  the  South- 
ern Slavs  must  be  realized,  or  peace  will  not  stand  on  the 
only  foundation  that  can  assure  to  it  stability. 

Aij,an  M.  Gat.e: 
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